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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. | know even the name of manure; and yet the | other has two of them. The camel of one 
—_— return of grain, in proportion to the seed | hump is common to all Africa, to Arabia and 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. sown, is bevond that of any other part of the | to India: while that with two humps is pecu- 


earth. In the beautiful parable of the sower,| liar to Bactria. This is far less numerous 
intended by our Saviour to illustrate the dif-|than the other. Ina flock you will not see 
'ferent effects produced by preaching of the | more than one in ten which has two bunches 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, gospel, he represents the return as in some|on its back. The term dromedary is rather 

wo. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UF STAIRS, cases thirty, in some sixty, and in others an/| distinctive of the employment of the arimal, 
|hundred fold. ‘This has been represented by | than of its species. When used to carry bur- 
PHILADELPHIA. |some writers as oriental exaggeration ; but, | dens, it is called a camel; when used to ride 

Scaeinan ean aSaaRaESSAa —— =—=s jalthough only a parable, the language is|upon, it is called a dromedary; and those 
Eovrr.—Agriculture—The Camel and Dro- strictly conformable to the actual fact, at|thus employed travel with great rapidity. 
medary— The Hippopotamus— The Croco- | 'east as it is found at this day in Egypt. | They both come from the same stock, but 
dile While in England a return of twenty fold 1 distinguished respectively, by strength 
considered as a golden harvest, in Egypt forty | and fleetness. ‘The one is called Gemel ; the 

fold is the minimum, sixty and seventy fold|other Hegee. A stout camel will carry a 
|are common, and in some years ninety fold| burden of from 800 to 1000 pounds. ‘Thus 
|is obtained. ‘Then reckon three crops an- | loaded, it patiently traverses the widest and 
|nually, and you will have some conception of | most inhospitable deserts, being called with 
The whole of their first harvest, of which | the exceeding fertility of this very extraordi-| great beauty and propriety, by the Arabs, 


wheat forms the principal grain, is com-|nary country; nor will it seem surprising |‘ the Ship of the Desert.” Its foot is broad, 
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From Buckingham’'s Lectures, reported for the New York 
Observer. 
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=) 
menced and completed in less than three|that it could sustain a population of twenty |and formed in a manner which peculiarly 


months. As there are now nine months re-| millions on an area not greater than one/adapts it to this service, while the bunches 
maining during which the Nile continues in| tenth that of Great Britain. | upon the knees fit it for receiving, as it does, 
its bed, the necessary watering of the fields} In the classics, Egypt and Sicily are al-|its immense loading, while in a crouching 
is effected by a system of artificial irrigation. | ways spoken of as the granaries of Rome} posture. The dromedary is an exceedingly 
A number of what are termed in mechanics | and of the world. In the Scriptura! account| pleasant animal to ride on. I have often tra- 
“ Persian wheels,” are employed for this pur- | of Paul’s journey to Rome, we find him taking | velled ninety English miles between sunrise 
pose. ‘The machine consists of a large wheel, | Passage oa board of a ship at Adramyttium | and sunset on one and the same animal; and 
placed in a vertical position, and kept in mo-| which was loaded with wheat. It is prabable | at the close of the march the animal was less 
tion by oxen; having on the periphery a set | that this was, like that in which he embarked | fatigued than the rider, being ready, without 
of earthen vessels, which, dipping into the | after his shipwreck, a vessel from Alexandria, | any more than the night’s rest, to resume the 
ditch filled with water drawn from the river,! which had put into Adramyttium upon her| journey on the following morning. It will 
are carried up and emptied into a raised|way. Egypt always exported grain, but) travel on a trot from eighteen to twenty miles 
trough, from whence the water is conducted | never imported any. In addition to the staple} within the hour; nor is it near so fatiguing to 
by small canals over the surface of the coun-|of wheat, they have also rice and indigo, | travel at this rate upon its back, as to ride a 
try. These canals occur every quarter of a|cotton and flax. From the latter they pro-| horse as we do. The horse used in Egypt is 
mile, and often at shorter distances. Thus | duce a fabric which is referred to in Scrip-| the Arabian, long celebrated as the most per- 
the words of Moses are explained, where he | ture as “ fine twined linen ;” and well may it | fect species of that beautiful and useful ani- 
says that the land of Egypt was “ watered | be so denominated, for it is equal in fineness} mal. 

like a garden of herbs.” Having been thus|to the best French cambric. It was em-| THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

irrigated, the land is then ploughed. This,| ployed to wrap the bodies of the mummies, | The hippopotamus was once common; but 
like all the other agricultural operations in | after the process of embalming. Thus weit has gradually receded, I do not say before 
this country, is performed at once by the) have, in the climate and products of Egypt,|the progress of civilization, but before the 
whole farming population. You see the whole | a striking illustration both of scriptural and | face of its hunters, until it is now considered 
people engaged, together, in ploughing, in| classical accuracy and fidelity. as a valuable prize. It is comparatively sel- 
sowing, in reaping, in watering their fields. | dom found below the Cataracts. The hippo- 
After an interval of four months, there is a ae NNR REET iC EET |potamus is hunted not mercly for pleasure, 
second harvest, and after five months iene. I will now add a word or two in regard to} but for profit also. Its hide is esteemed as 
another. Thus there are three successive | the animals peculiar to the country. Those| the best material for the construction of the 
wheat harvests taken off the same land in| which come strictly under this head are the} shield commonly used by the Arabs. It is 
the course of a single year! I know not the| Hippopotamus and the Crocodile. As to the | the thickest kind of skin known, and so hard 
fertility of your celebrated Mississippi valley; | camel and the dromedary, although found in| as to resist, when dried, any thing short of a 
but I am acquainted with the productiveness| Egypt in great numbers, they belong more|cannon shot. The shields made from it are 
of England, and I am persuaded that such aj properly to Arabia. I will just refer, how-| of a circular shape, and often embossed with 
yield could not be obtained there, if a field|ever, to a very common error in relation to| silver and highly ornamented. A silver clasp 
were reaped but once in twenty years. With/|the distinction between these two creatures. | attaches it to the arm. Nor are these orna- 
us it is necessary to let the land frequently | It is very generally supposed that the camel | ments thrown away on slight and perishable 
lie fallow, and afterward to manure it highly, | has but one hump, and the dromedary two: material ; for one of these shields when pro- 
and then to vary with care and skill the suc- | but the fact is not so. There are two species| perly prepared, will last for centuries, and 
cession of crops, or our soil would speedily | of the camel, one of which has a single bunch | for the use to which it is put, is better than 
become exhausted: but in Egypt they do not | or protuberance upon its back, while the|iron or brass. Hence a hide will bring from 
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$100 to $150. The smaller portions are | suspense, watching the effect when they | From the New York American. 


used for the construction of bottles and other | should discover who was near them. But no| LETTERS FROM THE OLD WORLD. 
vessels for the holding of liquids; while the | sooner did the prow touch the sand, than, in 


scraps and slips which remain, are applied to|an instant, in the twinkling of an eye, they — a a 
the making of whips. A large hide, thus|all rushed into the water and disappeared be- | Sr. Pererssurcn, 
sold in detail, will sometimes realize to its |neath its stream. The captain now turned to * * * Tam quite certain that your 


owner between two and three hundred dollars.|me and said, “I hope you are net afraid feelings will respond to my own, when I ex- 

A late discovery in Europe has rendered the now.” On farther enquiry, I discovered why |claim, All hail to the magnificent capital of 
hunting of the hippopotamus still more a mat- | my apprehensions had excited so much mirth. | the Czars! From my early readings, and the 

ter of profit, since it is found its teeth supply | The crocodile is, in fact, the most harmless | associations connected therewith, together 

one of the best materials out of which to/|of animals, as perfectly so as a pigeon or aj with a more recent acquaintance with the 

fabricate those artificial imitations of human|dove. The women on the banks of the Nile| character and gigantic mind of that master 

teeth, now so commonly used by those who come down to the river with jars, which they | spirit Peter, so appositely styled ‘ The Great,’ 

have unfortunately lost their own. Large’ fill with its water; and in order to get it as|I came to the city of his creation with the 

quantities of the teeth of the hippopotamus clear as possible, they wade out from the} most exaggerated anticipations, nearer allied 

are annually sent to London and Paris for | banks into the stream as far as they can go,|to the romance of ancient oriental splendour, 

this purpose; but they grow scarcer every sometimes quite up to their necks, and often|than to the calmer reflections of every-day 

year, and the price is proportionably en-| bring their children with them. While both | life of the nineteenth century. Nor have 

hanced, while various substitutes are resorted | women and children were thus in the water,| those anticipations been at all disappointed, 

to for supplying the deficiency. \[ have frequently seen the crocodiles swim- | for without the least reservation, I pronounce 

ming very near them, but their presence ex-| the Northern Rome to be the most gorgeous 

cited not the least fear in either. The im-jof all the royal or imperial capitals I have 

As to the crocodile, it is so exclusively and | pression is universal, that they are perfectly | yet seen in Europe. This may, however, be 

peculiarly Egyptian, that it may be denomi-| harmless. How they might behave if attacked | the effect of early associations and first im- 

nated the creature of Egypt. Hence, on an- |and wounded, I will not say. Perhaps it might | pressions ; but after a week spent in flying 

cient coins, that country was often symbolized |then be very formidable; but while undis-|from one splendid monument to another, in 

by the crocodile and the palm. Having, my- | turbed, it is quite peaceful, and avoids man. | scanning the ample facade of palace after pa- 

self, no great liking to the crocodile, from all | It seems, in fact, to be a cold-blooded creature, | lace, coursing through its long and wide ave- 

I had heard of the animal, I was not very like the turtle, and feeds on worms and roots. | nues, strolling along its superb granite quays, 

much gratified to learn, as we were going up| There is one circumstance respecting this| revelling in its delicious gardens, and feasting 
the Nile and had arrived opposite to the town | animal alluded to in the classics, I think by|the eyes among its rich bazars, I have be- 
of Crocodilopolis, that there were about fifty |Juvenal. There existed a long feud between | come too enchanted, I fear, with the place to 
of them on an island a little ahead of our |the Tentarites, or inhabitants of Tentara, and| give you an impartial account of things as 
boat, lying basking in the sun. I was fami-|the inhabitants of Crocodilopolis, both cities | they exist. I will not trust my present im- 
liar, from a residence in India, with the alli-|on the Nile; and the question which divided | pressions, but will repress them until a few 
gator, and knew it to be of a most ferocious |them was, whether the crocodile was to be| more days of dispassionate investigation shall 
temper, not hesitating to seize upon a man|worshipped as a god or not: the one party | have subdued the exuberance of my excited 
who was unfortunate enough to fall into the | affirming and the other denying. At length | feelings. In the meanwhile, I desire that 
water, and devour him without ceremony. | they came to a physical mode of settling the | you will exercise a little patience, and follow 
These animals are kept by some of the princes | controversy. On a certain day, the one party |me, from where I last left you, through the 
in Hindostan, as a means of preventing dc- | appeared riding on the backs of crocodiles, | forests of Finland, to the place from whence 
sertion by the soldiers stationed on garrison| whom, it appeared, they had trained to war,|I am now addressing you, and perhaps, then, 
in the forts of that country. For this pur-|and thus approaching their enemies, dared|I may reward your forbearance, by attempt- 
pose they are suffered to remain in the ditches | them to the combat. This statement was,|ing to give you a few of those first impres- 
which surround the fortress; so that, should | for a long time, doubted as a fable; nor do [| sions, which, crude and imperfect as they are, 
the wretch wishing to desert, succeed, either | pronounce it a fact; but I say that the ac-| may not prove the less acceptable. 

by bribery or the force of fellow feeling, in| count is not incompatible with the quiet and| ~The small amount of travel heretofore 
passing the sentry at the gate, he may find, | tractable nature of the crocodile. across the Gulf of Bothnia, has not yet war- 
on attempting to swim the ditch beyond, a! In conclusion, I will merely add that I| ranted the expense of a steam communication 
sort of sentry not to be either bribed or | once had the satisfaction of a discussion with | between the possessions of the King of Sweden 
wheedled. Remembering this, and supposing |Cuvier and Geoffry de St. Hillare, two dis-| and the newly acquired territories of the Czar. 
the crocodile to be a similar sort of creature, | tinguished naturalists and osteologists, on the| We were therefore subjected to the inconve- 
or even more formidable, it is not surprising | question whether the crocodile and the alli-|nience of taking passage in one of the small 
that the announcement that we were presently gator were, in fact, but varieties of the same | fifty ton sailing packets which ply regularly 
to pass close by fifty of them should occasion | animal. The heads of both animals were| between Stockholm and Abo. It required 
me some very unpleasant feeling. I felt, in| produced and compared, when the difference at|one day to run down among the thousand 
fact, a tremour creeping over me; but to be | once became apparent. The head of the alli-| islands which lie along the eastern coast of 
prepared for the worst, I went below and got | gator showed from its structure vast strength | Sweden. We anchored at nightfall under the 
my double-barreled Joe-Manton fowling piece, |in the jaw, which was in all respects adapted |lee of one of the outer range of islands, In 
and returned to the deck with the gun in my |to a beast of prey; while that of the croco-|the morning, heavy weather prevented our 
hand. The captain of the boat, seeing this,|dile, on the contrary, was wholly weak and/| venturing abroad upon the deep in our tiny 
smiled and said, “ What? are you afraid?” I | inefficient. The habits of the two creatures|craft. At noon, the wind shifting from north 
replied that I was not exactly afraid, but|may be deduced from their organization.| to west, with flowing sheet we flew across 
thought it best at all times to be prepared | Here, then, was an osteological proof of the|the channel in about three hours, when we 
against danger. “ Poh!” said he, “ put aside | correctness of what I have stated as the fruit;came among a range of islands which pro- 
your gun. I never saw so timid a man for | of my own observation, and also of that of the | tect the western coast of Finland, similar to 
your size before.” It was early in the morn-| classical allusions to the crocodile ; on which | those on the opposite side of the gulf. By a 
ing, and there was but little breeze on the|I may be permitted to remark, that the far-| reference to the map of Europe, you will per- 
river. We approached, with muffled oars, |ther we extend our investigations, the more | ceive what an extraordinary Archipelago ex- 
and in profound silence. There lay the croco-| we see reason to resume our confidence in| istsin thisnorthern sea. Two or three larger 
diles, asleep upon the sand, As the boat ap-| many assertions of the ancient writers, the| islands, under the denomination of “ Aland,” 
proached them, I held my breath in anxious | truth of which we had at first distrusted. | appear to be inhabited, and on which the Rus- 





THE CROCODILE. 
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sian government is causing to be erected some 
magnificent fortifications, either as an outpost 
to their extreme western frontier, and to com- 
mand the navigation of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
(being situated in mid-channel of the same,) 
or perhaps as a point d’apput, to serve as a 
basis for another demonstration, having for 
its object the subjection of all the terra firma, 
even to the stormy borders of the ocean sea. 
Who is there that can set bounds to the am- 
bition of the Czar of the North? With one 
paw skimming the foam from the crested bil- 
lows which lash the shores of two continents 
in the extreme east, and the other just within 
a span of Europe’s western limit, do we not 
see the great Northern Bear hugging in most 
fraternal embrace his kinsman of the Bospho- 
rus, and ready, when the next spasm of greedy 
appetite shall provoke him, to spring upon the 
«“ Children of the Sun,” and, like another Ta- 
merlane, or Ghengis Khan, sweep the plains 
of Asia to the ocean of the south. When the 
iron of Sweden and the forests of Finland shall 
be converted into rail-roads from Moscow to 
the Euphrates, and from Tobolsk to Pekin, 
all the navies in the world will not prevent 
the Scythian from relaxing his sturdy limbs 
in the tepid flood which laves the pear! islands 
of “ farthest Ind.” If it be true, that “ there 
is but one step from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous,” so must also be the inverse of the 
position, for while see-sawing in our little 
shallop among the groups of Lilliputian isles 
of a narrow sea, I have in imagination whirled 
you away over continents, in locomotives, to 





It was well for us that we had made a good 
provision of table necessaries before leaving 
Stockholm, for very little was to be obtained 
either from the Polish Jew innkeepers or the 
worse supplied markets of Finish towns. 

An unpleasant ride of seventy miles the first 
day brought us to a grey wooden town, called 
Bjorsby. In the course of the day we crossed 
several navigable rivers coming from the 
north, and wound our tedious way round the 
head of several deep inlets of the sea. The 
peasantry were then, on the 21st day of Sep- 
tember, busy in their grain harvest. 

The second day, after another uninterest- 
ing ride, without seeing either town or village, 
we arrived at Helsingfors, the Gibraltar of 
the Baltic. On an island near the coast is an 
immense fortification, perfectly impregnable ; 
and when the Russians conquered Finland 
from the Swedes it was betrayed into their 
hands by the treacherous commandant. In 
the roads we saw, riding at anchor, four fine 
Russian frigates. With the exception of a 
large College, the place is entirely military. 

I will not trouble you with the whole detail 
of our six tedious and fatiguing days’ ride 
through rough and rocky Finland. Had not 
the roads been some of the best in the world, 
(owing to their being strewed with the fine 
abrasions from the granite rocks under the 
action of intense frosts) it would have been 
too intolerable to endure. Besides, as another 
relief, the horses were excellent, and the peo- 
ple kind and obliging. 

We saw numerous little bands of Finlapper 


the walls of China, and plunged you into the! from the interior * come down to salt,” and 
Straits of Sunda, where, while treading the | revelling by the sea side, like a tribe of our 


pearl-paved courts of the palace of the Peri, 


I stunned you with “a rattling peal of thun- | 


der” from the assembled armadas of a uni- 
verse. 

You have sailed down our own lake Onta- 
rio, and suddenly become bewildered, or per- 
haps enchanted, among the “ thousand islands” 
of the St. Lawrence; some of which you 
know, arising from immense depths, present 
a surface of green sod, of scarcely greater 
area than the parterre in a fishing pond, while 
others expand into quite respectable lawns, 
sprinkled with shrubs and evergreens. Very 
similar to the above are the islets that form 
the interesting groups along the north shores 
of the Baltic and its estuaries ; but with this 
difference, the latter are more bold, romantic, 


and dangerous. 


farther north. 


Indians, on the luscious productions of the 
briny waters. ‘They were all of extremely 
small stature, and thickset, with exceedingly 
dull and stolid countenances. They wore 
their great bushy hair down to their eyes, and 
over their shoulders, like the tags of a mop, 
and cut as square off atthe ends. The ground 
and rocks in the forest were entirely covered 
with a singular species of tall white moss of 
a beautiful texture, the same, no doubt, as that 
on which the reindeer subsist in winter a little 
I gathered some pretty speci- 
mens, which | shall send home. We saw 
where the Russian government were quarry- 
ing out some immense granite columns for the 
new cathedral, now being erected in St. Pe- 





| tersburgh. 
and wild, and the navigation more intricate | 


On arriving at the frontier of Russia pro- 
per, we had toundergo the ordeal of a thorough 


At sunset of the second day, we were again | ransack of our effects, and, as we afterwards 
obliged to anchor, not daring to venture far- | found to our cost, more for the sake of curio- 
ther by starlight into this rocky labyrinth. | sity and with a view of pilfering, than to pro- 
The afternoon of the third day found us en-| tect the revenues of the Emperor. 


tering the harbour of Abo. 


The first objects | 


When our trunks were ordered into the 


that greeted us were two beautiful ships, | bureau of the custom-house, I remained in the 
which, from their bright waists, we mistook | carriage, the gentlemen superintending the 


for Americans. On a nearer approach, we 
perceived by their names that they were na- 


| examination. A message was sent to me with 
'a command to make my uppearance before 


tives of Finland, and as beautiful as the sea| the superior officer within doors, the excuse 
nymphs who first kiss the wave in the waters| was to see if my appearance corresponded 


of the Hudson, 

Abo has much the appearance of a small 
American seaport, with wooden houses, painted 
in gay colours, streets wide and at right angles. 
It contains about 13,000 inhabitants. 


with the description in our passport. With a 
little stretch of politeness, his military high- 
ness might have come to me at the carriage ; 
but then that would not have afforded the lady 
of the place so good an opportunity for steal- 





ing my comfortable plaid shawl, which I left 
on the seat, and which, on my return to the 
carriage, was, as the lawyers say, non est in- 
ventus. 

At the first post station, after passing the 
frontier of old Finland, I was much amused 
with what I then thought to be an original 
character. The postmaster was a Russian 
serf, in the costume of that class. His only 
garment was made of dressed sheepskin, with 
the wool inside, and sewed tight about the 
neck, with a sort of rolling collar down the 
back, showing the wool outward ; the sleeves 
were of the same material; the garment 
came down within a foot of the ground; and 
a broad leathern belt encircled the waist. He 
wore a long silver-white beard, and snowy 
locks flowed over his shoulders. ‘The whole 
thing looked like a sheared white bear. In 
reckoning up the amount of our posting he 
used the little machine which I have seen in 
our country, brought from China, and in gen- 
eral use there, as I am informed. It is a 
small box or frame, with wires drawn across 
it, on which are strung little wooden balls of 
different colours. So dexterous was this ven- 
erable Muscovite at this mode of computation, 
that he made up the amount of our indebted- 
ness to him in half the time it took us with 
pencil and paper, and correct to a fraction. 

[ afterwards saw several travelling pedlars, 
each with one of these rattle-traps hanging at 
his girdle. I have since observed that it is 
in common use in all the bazars, and is of in- 
finite service where so few can read or write; 
it is next to impossible to make an error with 
it in simple calculation. Having had its prin- 
ciples explained to me, I am quite certain 
that should its utility once become generally 
known in our country, we should see one on 
the counter of every shop, and at every stall 
in our markets. It works every thing by do- 
cimals, and in the most simple manner. The 
decimal division of our currency is well ad- 
apted to this short-hand method of computa- 
tion. I have made the acquisition of one of 
small size, and should I not forget the initia- 
tive lessons I have taken on this harp of Plu- 
tus, shall be able, one day or other, to teach 
you its harmonious numbers, 

The last two days’ ride was over ground so 
often disputed in the bloody strife between 
Peter and Charles. 

Our first approach to the capital of the 
Czars was under the auspices of a clear and 
serene sky. No dense canopy of coal smoke 
hung over it; the pale blue vapour from con- 
suming birch was al! that indicated the pre- 
sence of man. Not a vehicle of any kind ap- 
peared in this direction to denote the vicinity 
of a great capital. Far above the mass of 
buildings were to be seen the azure domes of 
the churches, studded with gilt stars, which, 
glittering in the rays of a setting sun, seemed 
more like fairy castles in the air, than the so- 
lemn swelling domes of the temples of God. 
While we were thus enjoying this singular 
and novel spectacle, it suddenly became ob- 
scured from our sight by the ranges of high 
houses of the northern suburb into which we 
had entered. In a few moments, emerging 
from this populous quarter, the most splendid 








spectacle my eyes ever beheld burst upon my | the world in which pouched animals are 
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sight ;—the broad Neva flowing from left to | found. 


right, with its wide quays and granite para-| With respect to the nature and appearance 
pets, its floating bridges and glassy surface | of the pouch itself, it is external to the body, 


covered with vessels. 
all, was its mile of Palace facade in all the 
architectural magnificence of a Palladio. 

When at the centre of the bridge, we stop- 
ped to enjoy the sublime spectacle of a city 
of places lining the shores of that water, 
where but a few short years since the birch 
canoe of the Scythian hunters chased the 
reindeer into its swamps and marshes. Now 
the steam yacht of the emperor is seen curv- 
eting on its bosom, the proud three decker on 
the stocks ready to plunge into its rapid cur- 
rent, and the busy hum of commerce silenc- 
ing the voice of its rushing floods. 

We drove first to the best hotel the city 
affords, and found it so wretched a place that 
we set about next morning looking for better 
accommodations. We soon found that there 
was a superior boarding-house kept by a very 
respectable Englishwoman, and were fortunate 
enough to find good bedrooms and a private 
parlour. Also, the luxury that we had not 
enjoyed for a long time, comfortable English 
beds, and above all, the most scrupulous clean- 
liness and neatness, with a well-found table. 
As another recommendation to this house, we 
found installed amidst its comforts, our worthy 
plenipo, Mr. Wilkins, who being here with- 
out his family, preferred the quiet plainness 
and simplicity of a boarding-house to the aus- 
tere retirement of a private mansion, or the 
fatiguing formalities of a ministerial hotel. 


POUCHED ANIMALS. 


If the term oddity could with propriety be 
applied to any department of nature, there is 
none to which it could be more properly ap- 
plied than to the order of quadrupeds named 


But beyond and above 


and of the same substance of skin as the 
other exterior parts of the animal. Its shape 
and size, however, are not in all cases the 
same. In some creatures the pouch is im- 
perfectly developed by longitudinal wrinkles 
of skin, meeting in some respects like the two 
flaps of a waistcoat, while in others the skin 
forms ample folds round a central part of the 
abdomen, on which are the teats. In some 
species there is a bone, found in no other 
animal, to which nature has assigned the par- 





ble weapon, which will tear out the bowels at 
a single kick; and a large kangaroo is on 
this account very dangerous even for a man 
to approach, when set at bay. The kangaroo 
hunters immediately hamstring them when 
thrown, to prevent injury to themselves or 
the dogs; while the black natives give them 
a heavy blow over the loins with their waddie, 
which completely paralyses their hind-legs, as 
all the large nerves supplying these parts pass 
out there. 

“It is amusing to see the young kangaroo 
pop its head out of the pouch, when the mo- 
ther is grazing, and nibble too at the tender 
herbage which she is passing over. When 


ticular function of opening and shutting the| hard hunted, the mother will stop suddenly, 
pouch, and is hence styled in anatomy janitor | thrust her fore-paws into her pouch, drag out 
marsupii. In certain species, the fore-legs| the young one and throw it away, that she 
and paws possess some of the characteristics; may hop lighter along. They are always 
of arms and hands, never having less than| very hard pressed, however, before they thus 
four fingers, with the rudiments of a thumb,| sacrifice the life of their offspring, to save 
wherefore the fore-paws of kangaroos are| their own; and it is piteous to see the tender 
generally called hands by naturalists; they| svmpathetic looks they will sometimes cast 
serve little or no purpose in locomotion, which | back at the poor little helpless creatures they 
is performed almost exclusively by the aid of| have been forced to desert.” 
two powerful hind-legs and a tail. In the; The opossum (Didelphis Virginiana), which 
opossum species the hind-paws bear most re-| is found in great numbers in the interior of the 
semblance to hands, a thumb being opposed | United States, is an anima! about the size of 
to four fingers; and with these and their| the cat, with a long prehensile tail, and is 
monkey-like tail, they are able to climb up| perfectly harmless in its nature, except in so 
| trees with particular dexterity. To tree anj far as it has a predilection for catching small 
| opossum is reckoned a very convenient and| feathered prey for its subsistence. It has 
|amusing preliminary to shooting him, by a| twelve or thirteen young at a time; a num- 
| hunter in the backwoods. ber which the pouch is unable to contain 
P. Cunningham, in his work “ ‘Two Years| when they are a few weeks advanced in an 
in New South Wales,” thus speaks of the| independent condition; but the mother is un- 
larger kind of kangaroos of that country :—| ceasing in her regards for her offspring, and 
“The kangaroos make no use of their short| rather than leave them behind when hunted, 
fore-legs, except in grazing, when they rise| will place them on her back, and carry them 
|upon them and their tail, bring their hind-| off in safety. 
legs forward, and go nibbling upon all fours,| Nature has given a low degree of intelli- 
pulling up occasionally some favourite plant| gence to the opossum, and though its mouth 
with their fore-paw, and sitting up bold and|1s large and well furnished with teeth, the 


j 
| 








Marsupialia, or Pouched Animals, from the| erect upon their houghs and tail, while they 
female being provided with a marsupium or | slowly bite and nibble it, shifting it from paw 
pouch, in which she for some time keeps her | to paw like a boy protracting his repast on a 
young. Jn the general character of these | juicy apple. When chased, they hop upon 
creatures, an approach is made, on the one| their hind-legs, bounding onwards at a most 


hand, to the gnawing tribes (Rodentia), as| amazing rate, the tail wagging up and down| endowment of a faculty by which it can escape 


rats, squirrels, hares, and beavers, and on|as they leap, and serving them for a balance. 
the other to the butchering tribes (Carnaria),|'They will bound over gullies, and down de- 
of which the fox, wolf, dog, and cat, are fami- | clivities, the distance of thirty yards, and fly 
liar specimens. But the chief peculiarity of| right over the tops of low brushwood, so that 
structure is the pouch, from which the order} in such places dogs stand very little chance 
takes its name—a fold or flap of skin on the | 





animal has not the desire to render it a 
weapon of defence against the assaults of its 
enemies. Like other innocent creatures, it 
is apt to be rather shabbily used by mankind. 
Nature, however, has not left it without the 


from persecution. This faculty is an exquisite 
degree of cunning or simulation. When pur- 
sued and overtaken, it pretends to be dead, 





and lies so stiff and motionless, that it will 
deceive any one not up to its tricks. One 





belly of the females, in which it is certain 
that the young are fostered for a considerable 
time before they may be described as fit to 
enter the living and breathing world, and 
where they are afterwards occasionally shel- 
tered, apparently on the same considerations 
which induce the hen to take her chicks un- 
der her wing. 

The Marsupialia are not native to any part 
of Europe. The principal families of the or- 


der are the opossums of North America, and | 


the kangaroos of Australia. In the latter 
country there are upwards of forty species, 


to the almost total exclusion of any other or- | 


der of quadrupeds. 
the Indian archipelago, at no great distance 


with them, but, in a clear open country, soon| writer asserts that he has seen an opossuin 
tire them out. The dogs seize them gene-| in this state of sham death actually submit to 
rally by the hip, and throw them over; then| be scorched with a red-hot iron without show- 
fasten upon their throats, and finish them.| ing any signs of life, and yet, when no one 
But few dogs will attack a large kangaroo} was looking at it, and when it thought all its 


singly, some of the two hundred weight size 
often hopping off with three or four assailants 
hanging about them; and I was informed of 
one that actually carried a man to some dis- 
tance. When a dog gets up close to a large 
kangaroo, it will often sit up on its tail and 
haunches, and fight the dog, turning adroitly 
| round and round (so as aJways to face him), 
and pushing him off with the fore-paws: or it 
will seize and hug him like a bear, ripping 


ful hind-leg. 





| 








persecutors were gone, it scrambled off with 
all the expedition in its power. 

Audubon, tn his usual kindly manner, speaks 
of this ingenious trickiness of the opossum, in 
one of his papers in the Ornithological Bio- 
graphy. “Its movements (says he) are usually 
rather slow, and as it walks or ambles along, 
its curious prehensile tail is carried just above 
the ground, its rounded ears are directed for- 
ward, and at almost every step its pointed 


Some of the islands of| him up with the long sharp claw on its power-| nose is applied to ihe objects beneath it, in 
They are constantly, indeed,| order to discover what sort of creatures may 


from Australia, form the only other part of| cutting and often killing dogs with this terri-| have crossed its path. Methinks I see one at 
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this moment slowly and cautiously trudging 
over the melting snows by the side of an un- 
frequented pond, nosing as it goes for the 
fare its ravenous appetite prefers. Now it 
has come upon the fresh track of a grouse or 
hare, and it raises its snout and snuffs the 
keen air. At length it has decided on its 
course, and it-speeds onward at the rate of a| 
man’s ordinary walk. It stops, and seems at 
a loss in what direction to go, for the object 
of its pursuit has either taken a considerable 
leap, or has cut backwards before the opos- | 
sun entered its track. It raises itself up, 
stands for a while on its hind-feet, looks 
around, snuffs the air again, and then pro- | 
ceeds; but now, at the foot of a noble tree, | 
it comes to a full stand. It walks round the | 
base of the huge trunk, over the snow-covered | 
roots, and among them finds an aperture, | 
which it at once enters. Several minutes 
elapse, when it re-appears, dragging along a} 


aod | 
squirrel already deprived of life, with which | 
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ing to be dead when assaulted violently, as if | undergoes in the provinces which M. Roulin 
instinctively aware that the feline or cat-like| has visited, less change than any other ani- 
beasts of prey were comparatively regardless| mal. He never becomes wild but in situations 
of dead game.—Chambers's Edinburgh Jour-| where the labour is excessive. ‘The propa- 
nal. | gation of the species is attended with several 


amma instances of deformity. It is very different 

CHANGES IN ANIMALS, with the horse. By the independent life 

At a sitting of the Academy of Sciences at | which it leads, it almost resumes the charac- 
Paris in 1829, an interesting paper was read | ter of the wild horse, and is remarkable for 
by M. Roulin, on the Changes which the Do- | the great similarity of colour. A bright chest- 
mestic Animals of Europe undergo when | out is the prevailing, and nearly the only co- 
transported to the Equatorial Regions of the|lour of the horses in South America. The 
New World. The author’s observations are | favourite pace of these horses is the amble, 
stated to have been made in New Grenada| which they are taught at a very early age. 
and a part of Venezuela, from the 3d to the|‘They do not remain fit for service many 
10th degree of north latitude, and from the| years, as they become liable to swellings, 
70th to the 80th degree of west longitude.| which are generally incurable. When in 
He states at the commencement of his paper, | this state, they are turned out and used for 
that the mammiferous animals brought from| breeding. ‘The result is very extraordinary ; 
the old to the new continent, are pigs, sheep, | the colts born from parents which have been 
goats, asses, horses, cows, and dogs, all of|taught the ambling pace, have themselves 
which are become more numerous than the|the amble, as naturally as the colts in Eu- 





























in its mouth it begins to ascend the tree. | indigenous animals of the new countries. It 
Slowly it climbs. The first fork does not| appears that the hog in the warm valleys of 
seem to suit it, for perhaps it thinks it might South America, wandering in the woods, and 
there be too openly exposed to the view of}subsisting upon wild fruits, becomes very 
some wily foe, and so it proceeds, until it ferocious, and assumes almost the character 
gains a cluster of branches intertwined with | of the wild boar. The first introduction of 
grape-vines, and there composing itself, it! pigs into these climates was in St. Domingo, 
twists its tail round one of the twigs, and | in 1493, one year after the discovery of Ame- 
with its sharp teeth demolishes the unlucky | rica. They were successively introduced into 
squirrel, which it holds all the while with its| all the places inhabited by Spaniards; and in 
fore- paws. | the space of half a century they were to be 

‘“‘ But, suppose the farmer has surprised | found multiplying rapidly, from the 25th de- 
an opossum in the act of killing one of his| gree of north latitude, to the 45th degree of 
best fowls. His angry feelings urge him to} south latitude. The larger animals were also 


| rope have the trot. ‘To these colts is given 
| the name of aguilillas. 

The first importation of dogs into South 
America was at the second voyage of Colum- 
bus. In his first battle with the Indians in 
South America, he had twenty bloodhounds, 
which were afterwards employed in Mexico 
and New Grenada, where their race remains 
almost without change. They are now used 
chiefly for stag-hunting, and are as formidable 
in their attack upon that animal, as they were 
formerly to the natives. Many of the South 
American dogs of pure race inherit the ne- 
cessary instinct for the chase of the wild hog, 


kick the poor beast, which, conscious of its | first introduced into St. Domingo, where for| in which they are employed. The address of 
inability to resist, rolls off like a ball. The|some years they did not appear to thrive ;| this dog consists in moderating its ardour, so 
more the farmer rages, the more reluctant is| but by the persevering management of the | as not to attack any particular animal, but to 
the animal to manifest resentment; at last} colonists, they began to multiply prodigiously, | keep in check the number by which it may 
there it lies, not dead, but exhausted, its jaws and great numbers were sent to Mexico. Such | be surrounded; whereas, a dog of bastard 
open, its tongue extended, its eye dimmed ;| at length was the fertility of production in St.| race, whatever may be its strength, is, for 
and there it would lie until the bottle-fly | Domingo, that, notwithstanding numerous ex- | want of this precaution, instantly devoured. 
should come to deposit its eggs, did not its! portations, herds of 4000 head of cattle were! The sheep introduced into America were 
tormentor at length walk off. ‘Surely,’ says| very common in that island twenty-seven| not the merinos, but the two species called 
he to himself, ‘the beast must be dead.’ But| years after its discovery. Some herds are | tana basta and burda. In temperate climates 
no, reader, it is only ‘ ’possuming,’ and no | even stated to have numbered 8000; and in| they have multiplied abundantly, without show- 
sooner has its enemy withdrawn, than it gra-| 1587, the exportation of hides from St. Do-| ing any tendency to submit to the domination 
dually gets on its legs, and once more makes| mingo was 35,444; and in the same year|of man. In the burning climate of the plains 
for the woods. | 64,350 hides were exported from New Gre-| they do not propagate freely; and a curious 
“Once, while descending the Mississippi, in | nada. |phenomenon is there witnessed. The wool 
a sluggish flat-bottomed boat, expressly for| ‘The principal treatment to ensure fecundity | of the lambs grows at first, as in more tem- 
the purpose of studying those objects of na-| in these animals, was to pasture them in situ-/| perate climates, but rather slowly. When in 
ture more nearly connected with my favourite | ations where the food possessed saline pro-|a fit state for shearing, there is nothing re- 
pursuits, I chanced to meet with two well-| perties; in places where the quantity of salt markable about its quality; and when re- 
grown opossums, and brought them alive to/ either in the water or plants was small, they | moved, it grows again as in temperate cli- 
the ‘ark.’ The poor things were placed on} were found to deteriorate in quality, and to| mates; but if the proper time for shearing is 
the roof or deck, and were immediately as-| diminish in number. In these climates the| allowed to go by, the wooi becomes thick, 
sailed by the crew, when, following their|cow undergoes a material cuange. It no) falls off in patches, and leaves underneath not 
natural instinct, they lay as if quite dead.| longer furnishes the constant supply of milk|a new growth of wool or a barren place, as 
An experiment was suggested, and both were | which we obtain from it by artificial means| if from disease, but a short, shining, and close 
thrown overboard. On striking the water,|in Europe; and in order to obtain that fluid | hair, exactly like the hair of the goat in the 
and for a few moments after, neither evinced at all, it is necessary that the calf should be| same climate ; and where this hair once ap- 
the least disposition to move; but, finding | continually with its mother. The milk ob-| pears, there is never any return of wool. The 
their situation desperate, they began to swim| tained for domestic use is only that which | goat, notwithstanding its form, which appears 
towards our uncouth rudder, which was formed | accumulates during the night, when the calf| adapted to mountainous situations, thrives 
of a long slender tree, extending from the is in a quiescent state. When the calf ceases much better in the low valleys of South Ameri- 
middle of the boat thirty feet beyond its stern. | to suck, the milk immediately dries up. The | ca than on the high points of the Cordilleras. 
They both got upon it, were taken up, and af-| bulls and cows introduced from Europe into| Among birds the changes have not been 
terwards let loose in their native woods.” \South America soon became wild; and atjgreat. The fowls brought by the Spaniards 
Some other animals, for instance the Gui-| the present time it is only by repeated battues | multiplied abundantly in most situations; but 
nea-pig, resort to a similar trick of pretend. | that they are kept in subjection. The ass|on some elevated points, such as Cusco, and 
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all the valley, it was for a long time impossi- 
ble to get them to propagate. By dint of 
rseverance a few chickens were obtained. 

n these there was little fecundity ; but their 
descendants were more fruitful, and they now 
produce with the same facility as in our cli- 
mates. The same remark may be made of 
the goose, which has only been recently in- 
troduced into Bogota. The peacock, the 
Pintado fowl, and the pigeon, have undergone 
no change. The conclusions drawn from this 


with fewer changes on its substance or sur- 
| face than time and climate had made on his 
‘own weather-beaten frame. ‘To work, there- 


| fore, he set a second time, and was again so 


successful, that he had his foot on the heath, 
and saw the sun rise on his native mountains, 
at an early hour on the following morning. As 
the circumstance excited a good deal of in- 
terest, diligent search was made for the Ba- 
ron Trenck of the Isle of Bute ; but it was all 
to no purpose. He escaped to a distant part 





report are, Ist, That every animal, like man,|of the country, and betook himself to more 


requires time to accustom itself to climate ; 


lawful courses, not having faith, it would ap- 


and, 2dly, That domestic animals, when left! pear, that good fortune would serve him so 
to themselves, have a great tendency towards | well a third time.”—-Chambers’ Edin. Jour. 


the organisation of those of the same species 
in a wild state; and that a very short time 
only is necessary to produce that transfor- 
mation.—Calcutta Literary Gazette. 





ESCAPE FROM ROTHSAY JAIL. 


—= 
From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
LIME. 
On an interesting visit, which, in company 


with an enterprising young man, I several 
years ago made to a friend of ours, in New 


The following anecdote, which appeared a| Jersey, then reputed a first-rate “ Practical 
few years ago in the newspapers, is worthy | Farmer,” the valuable properties of lime be- 


: ° ° . Ie . : : 
of preservation as a curious illustration of the | ing adverted to in conversation, the writer 


maxim with respect to keeping a thing seven ventured an opinion, that this article was, un- 


years in the hope of finding a use for it :— 


‘¢ A man of the name of Douglas was tried at | 


Inverary for some petty depredation, and sen- 
tenced to twelve months’ imprisonment in 
Rothsay jail. But the culprit had been ac- 
customed to a roving life, and as his new 


quarters by no means accorded with his ideas | 


of comfort, the thought soon struck him that 
it was possible to change them. His cell 
happened to be on what is called the ground- 
floor; and, in addition to a chair, table, and 
bedstead, displayed an old-fashioned rusty 


grate, which, for years on years, had to all! 


appearance chased away no contiguous damp 
—emitted no cheerful blaze. 
he wrenched one of the ribs or bars, and al- 


From this grate | 


der proper circumstances, a better preserva- 
tive of the softer kinds of our American wood 
than paint itself —to which our friend rejoined, 
with an emphasis that well bespoke his energy 
in the matter, “If you will walk with me, 
you shall see I have proven that.” 


respective purposes of a carriage-house and 


corn crib, the roof extending to within a few 


feet of the ground ; the side first examined 


fective, as to be scarcely capable of turning 
off hail—whilst the uther side presented the 
‘appearance of a perfectly sound, and nearly 
new roof. Nor could we be convinced that 





though the instrument was not above nine 
inches long, and one in diameter, he made so 
good a use of it, that, in the course of a very 
few hours, he fairly undermined the wall of 
his prison. The aperture, though small, en- 
abled him to drag his body through ; but after | 
creeping out, he had the temerity to creep in| 
again, and, from whatever motive, secreted 
the disparted portion of the grate in a corner | 
of the yawning chasm above. Afterwards he 
found his way to Greenock, was allowed to 
work his passage in a vessel bound to North 
Americe, and remained in that country seve- 
ral years. ‘Tiring, however, of the new world, 
he revisited Scotland; and in the hope, no 
doubt, that both his crime and his escape had 


| 





been forgotten, ventured once more among the | plied upon the north side of it a coat of hot 
wilds of Argyleshire. The fiscal of the dis- | lime, as he termed it. 


it was not either a comparatively new one, or 
originally composed of materials altogether 
| superior to those of the side first examined, 
‘until informed that they were of the same 
‘age, within a day or two, and of the same 
kind of materials, put on by 8 » (now and 
for many years an eminent merchant of this 
city), who considered them of good quality. 
On expressing our astonishment, and enquir- 
ing the process by which so extraordinary an 
effect had been produced, our friend informed 
us, that soon after this building was erected, 
entertaining then a high opinion of the pro- 
perties of lime, he obtained his father’s per- 
mission for making a fair experiment of its 
efficacy in this particular form—and that, 
after the roof had been on eight years, he ap- 





trict, unaware perhaps of the man’s return, | another coat, and eight years after that a third 
or not deeming the matter of much import-| coat, and—that the result was here to testify 
ance, offered him no molestation at first ; but | for itself. 


he was soon caught in u new offence, and from 


eal cell he had broken. 
sooner “en left to himself than he began to 
explore the area of the chimney in quest of 


A thorough examination was then made 
necessity or oversight relodged in the identi-| with the assistance of a ladder, &c. of this 
Our hero had no| side of the roof, and not the least appearance 
of even the commencement of decay could be 
If I mistake not, the last applica- 
an old and valued acquaintance, which had | tion of lime was made a year or two previous 


detected. 


served him at a pinch, and might do so again. | to the time when it was shown to us. 


And he found the instrument where he had 


Comment upon an experiment so handsome- 
left it! as fit for mining-work as ever, and|ly carried out seems needless—the operation 


Eight years after that 





was judiciously performed, and the lapse of 
time has proven its efficacy. Its intrinsic 
value to the citizens of New Jersey, or else- 
where, if duly appreciated, would be immense. 
The writer, as well as many other persons to 
whom the case described has become known, 
never pretend to cover a building of any value 
with wood, without a thorough application of 
the “ alkaline solution.” 

There is one other fact that should never 
be overlooked in this matter, which is, that a 
saturation of wood in a strong alkali, espe- 
cially if a little salt is added, as should be, ren- 
ders it comparatively incombustible. Such 
an application would doubtless save from de- 
struction by fire, in the country in particular, 
many a valuable house with its contents. A 
friend to PERMANENT IMPROVEMENT. 


Philadelphia, 9th mo. 1st, 1831. 


sae 
From the Boston Recorder. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 


ITS ORIGIN AND COURSE. 


A society formed for the benefit of mankind, 
is a species of public property ; and depend- 
ing for its support on the wise and the good, 
its aims, its principles, and its measures ought 
to be well understood by the community to 
whom it looks for patronage. Such has been 
the uniform course of the American Peace 


He took us to a building that served the | Society; and persons familiar with its whole 


history, will doubtless think it superfluous to 
call public attention anew to any of these 
points ; nor should we do so, but for the lim- 


known, and more especially from some recent 
circumstances, entirely beyond our control, 
which expose us somewhat extensively to mis- 
conceptions, injurious alike to the community 
at large, and to the cause we serve. 

Our cause is itself as old as the sermon on 
the Mount ; but specific, associated efforts in 
its behalf began, in England and our own 
country, just before the downfall of Napoleon. 
The movement among ourselves, receiving its 
first impulse from the fresh and painful recol- 
lections of our last war, was started and sus- 
tained chiefly by the late Dr. Worcester un- 
der the auspices of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society ; but, after he retired from its service 
at the age of seventy, the American Peace 
Society, as a bond of union among the friends 
of peace through our whole country, was or- 
ganized in 1828, by the advice of leading 
men in the Christian community. That step 
was not taken without extensive consultation ; 


exhibited an appearance so decayed and de- | ited extent to which our publications are 


and the following extract will show under 


what and whose recommendations the Society 
was formed : 


“It cannot be denied that war has been 


one of the 
mankind. 


reatest evils which has afflicted 


the hearts of men. 


t is equally evident that, if it is 
ever excluded from the world, it must be done 
by a moral influence, and a concert of action, 
which shall expose the fallacy of past feelings 
and maxims on this subject, and array against 
it the understandings, the consciences, and 
In this view, we have re- 
garded with deep interest, from their com- 
mencement, the labours of peace societies, 
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and have felt that the cause has never as yet 
commanded the attention which its import- 
ance deserves. And we are of opinion, that 
the time has come when much good may be 
accomplished by the establishment of a Na- 
tional Peace Society sustained by auxiliaries, 
founded on such general principles as shall 
exclude doubtful disputation, and embody in 
one system of action all who will lend their 
aid to enlighten the public sentiment, and era- 
dicate a war-spirit from the land.” 

The document from which this paragraph 
is taken, was signed by Lyman Beecuer, 
D.D., Lucius Boitres, D.D., Wiit1am Jenxs, 
D.D., Warren Fay, D.D., the late Professor 
Knowtes, Rev. J. H. Farrenizp, Rev. 
Howarp Matcorm, and others high in the 
esteem of the Christian community, for the 
purpose of rallying the friends of peace in the 
organization of our Society. 

Such were the auspices under which we 
commenced our operations; and our whole 
course fully confirms what our Board of Di- 
rectors said in their last Report: “ We aim 
at conservative reform. Our Society was or- 
ganized by the advice of men high in the con- 
fidence of the Christian community ; and we 
have been wont, in all our movements, to take 
counsel from the constituted guardians of mo- 
rality and religion. We have acted as their 
agents. We have repeatedly gone before the 
assembled ministers and messengers of the 
churches, and received their full and warm- 
hearted commendations. ‘The cause is their 
own ; and we have asked them to promote it 
in whatever way they chose. We have act- 
ed, not against them, but only with them. 
We have sent our agents into no pulpit, we 
have scattered our publications in no parish, 
against the wishes of their pastor. We do 
regard ministers and churches as sadly defi- 
cient on this subject, and frankly tell them so ; 
but we still r so0se full confidence in the gen- 
eral rectitud: .f their intentions, and throw 
ourselves a our cause before them to be 
treated as tney please. Nor have they put 
our confidence to shame, but received us, with 
few exceptions from any quarter, in all cordi- 
ality and kindness.” 

On all these points it were easy to multi- 
ply proofs; but we will quote, as specimens, 
only a few of the many strong resolves passed 
in favour of our cause by the leading ecclesi- 
astical bodies in our country. ‘The Baptist 
Convention of Massachusets were unanimous 
in saying, “ Whereas the members of this 
Convention regard the custom of deciding in- 
ternational disputes by the sword as a relic of 
barbarism, and unworthy the countenance of 
civilized and Christian communities; believ- 
ing that war is in opposition to the spirit and 
precepts of Christianity, an insuperable hin- 
derance to missionary efforts, and to the spread 
and firm establishment of the Christian reli- 
gion ; that it tolerates a constant neglect, and 
often induces an utter profanation of the Sab- 
bath ; that it engenders looseness of principle, 
licentiousness of manners, and brutality of 
conduct, thus destroying moral and religious 
sentiment, degrading the character, and de- 

basing the soul; therefore, Resolved that this 
Convention recommend to their brethren and 


friends throughout the State, to promote by | fulness of the hands to whom its propagation 





all proper means the cause of peace.” 
Congregationalists have been equally expli- 

cit and strong in their recommendations of | 

the cause. The General Conference of Maine, 


was committed. 

‘“« The progress of the Gospel was eminent- 
ly promoted by the miracles which its mes- 
sengers were enabled to perform; which 


“ commend this cause to the Christian com- | though I have just waved, I by no means pro- 
munity as worthy of a place among the bene-| pose to doubtor to slight. In the case of our 
volent enterprises of the age,” and “ think it| Apostle, besides the miracles attendant on his 
the duty of ministers to preach in favour of| conversion, we have the instances of Elymas 
the cause of peace, as a prominent part of the | at Paphos, of the cripple at Lystra, of Paul’s 
gospel,” and deem “ the cause entitled to our|recovery at the same city, of the divining 
contributions and our prayers.” The General | maid of Philippi, of the earthquake there, of 
Association of Massachusetts, “ Resolved, that | the gift of tongues at Ephesus, together with 
the American Peace Society, having for its| many other special ones related in Acts xix. 


object the abolition of war by the diffusion of 
light concerning its physical and moral evils, 
is eminently entitled to the cordial co-opera- 
tion and support of all the churches of Christ.” 
The General Association of New Hampshire 
“* Resolved, that this General Association re- | 
gard with deep and increasing interest, the 
object and efforts of the American Peace So- 
ciety, and would very cheerfully co-operate 
with the Society in every wise and practicable 
measure to hasten the universal peace of the 
nations.” 

We might quote similar resolves of eccle- 
siastical bodies, representing no less than 
eight denominations ; but these brief speci- 
mens will suffice to show how the cause of 
peace, as understood and prosecuted by the 
American Peace Society, has been regarded 
by the Christian community. The cause is 
common to Christians of every name ; our 
Society is as truly a child of the church, the 
property of the whole Christian community, 
as any organization in the land for benevolent 
purposes; and we therefore deem it an im- 
perative duty to spread before the public a 
full exposition of our aims, our principles, and 
our measures. 

Gero. C. Becxwirtn, Cor. Sec. A. P. S. 


Boston, Oct. 22, 1838. 








On the Character of the Apostle Paul. 


It is not necessary to infurm the Christian 
who has attentively read the things recorded 
in Scripture of the Apostle Paul, that he was 


11, 12, and of the restoration to life of Euty- 
chus at Troas. Nor are these all; yet we 
read of no miracle at Athens, nor of many 
converts. Athens was too full to be hungry, 
too wise to be taught. She was the great 
university of the day, and numbered among 
her scholars the senatorial youth of Rome. 
Thus the pride of knowledge seems to have 
opposed the Gospel more than the defilement 
of vice. So it was in Judea with the Scribes 
and Pharisees, who are described as being 
more tardy in their progress to the kingdom 
of heaven, than the publicans and harlots. 
The Apostle accommodated himself to the 
Athenian taste. He reasoned, and, as we think, 
reasoned forcibly ; but the general result was, 
mockery and procrastination ; and the mes- 
senger of salvation quitted this city of letter- 
ed superstition. Knowledge has nothing ne- 
cessarily evil in itself ; but to be unexception- 
able, it must be attended with diffidence and 
humility, and not be like that of our first pa- 
rents, a forbidden knowledge. 

“There is another very observable thing 
in the ministry of our Apostle, namely, his 
endeavour that it should be without charge 
to his converts. It is not probable that in 
every place where he came, he could effect 
this; but as it falls out that we have a plain 
intimation of it, with respect to three places, 
it is very fair to believe that he had the same 
care in others, where his residence was long 
protracted. The first hint of this kind is in 
his first letter to the Thessalonians, where he 
tells them, ‘ Ye remember, brethren, our la- 
bour and travail: for labouring night and day 


a very remarkable person; but he wasremark- | because we would not be chargeable unto any 
able for some things which may not, at first|of you, we preached unto you the Gospel of 
sight, strike the reader ; and setting aside the | God.’ Not long after this he visited the opu- 
miraculous part of his history, for nothing |lent city of Corinth, and here he set himself 


more than for carrying his Christian warfare, 
at once into the heart of countries clouded 
with superstition, and deluged with immorali- 
ty. Without descending to every particular, 
we may find him planting, or confirming 
churches at Antioch, contaminated by the infa- 
mous manners of Daphne; in Phrygia, celebrat- 
ed for the lewd and impious orgies of Bacchus 
and Cybele ; at Ephesus, proud ia the possess- 
ion of what was thought a gift of Jupiter, their 
great Diana; and at Corinth, where religion 
was made a cloak for abominable impurity. 
This list may be closed with the addition of 
imperial Rome, the sink of every vice which 
the abuse of riches and power introduces 
among men. The success of the Gospel in 
such places is striking, and evinces at the 
same time its own Divine power, and the skil- 


to manual labour. He lodged with a tent- 
maker and fellow-believer, the virtuous Aqui- 
la; and, ‘ because,’ says the text, ‘ he was of 
the same craft, he abode with them,’ that is, 
Aquila and Priscilla, ‘and wrought.’ After 
this residence at Corinth, which was of more 
than eivhteen months’ duration, he took a 
long circuit, and some time afterwards came 
to Ephesus. In all this time we have reason 
to think his industrious disposition was not 
changed ; for, when he took his leave of the 
Ephesian elders, who met him at the neigh- 
bouring city, Miletus, after reminding them 
of his three years’ diligent and affectionate 
warnings, he says, emphatically, in the con- 
sciousness of disinterested love, ‘1 have coy- 
eted no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel ; yea, 
ye yourselves know that these hands have 
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ministered unto my necessities ; and them 
that were with me: And he seems not only 
to have used industry in his own person, but 
to have recommended it to the elders from 
Ephesus, in the number of whom we may 
reckon the bishops and deacons:—‘I have 
showed you a!l things, how that so labouring 
ye ought to support the weak ; and to remem- 
ber the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, 
It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 

* Thus, on a slight review of the character 
of the Apostle, we may pronounce him to have 
been intrepid in his zeal to build the church, 
and eminently disinterested in his conduct to- 
wards his converts. Intrepidity and zeal are, 
it is certain, often exerted in causes which do 
not mark those who possess them for religi- 
ous or virtuous men; but when they are ex- 
erted, where not only no emolument is the 
reward of the exertion, but, on the contrary, 
‘tribulation, or persecution, or famine, or 


peril, or the sword ;’ then it is that we may |= 


venture to believe a man, at the least, sincere : 


His suit is met in every place 

With jibes, and jeers, and turned-up noses ; 
Thus feels he this sad truth, alas! 

“ As ae door steeks anither closes.” 


The spendthrift wild, who wastes his wealth 
In rioting and dissipation, 

Ne’er dreams, poor fool! of injured health, 
Pale want, or blasted reputation. 

Disease and poverty come on, 
His credit every where he loses, 

Even self-respect at last is gone, 
Door after door against him closes. 


The poor neglected virtuous man, 
Who long the storms of life has braved, 
Sinks down, at last, exhausted—wan— 
Of every earthly stay bereaved ; 
Yet still has he one prop that’s sure, 
On which his harassed soul reposes, 
Though spurned from every earthly door, 
The door of Heaven never closes. 
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By the following paragraph from the Globe, 


duction will be made for absence, except 
from indisposition. 

Pupils can be admitted at any time for a 
quarter or more. Each one is to be fur- 
nished with a wash-basin and towels; and to 
have all things distinctly marked. They will 
also be expected to attend the meetings of 
the religious Society of Friends. 

Application may be made either at the 
school, or to 

Wma. Evans, No. 1348. Front st., Philad. 

Tuomas Kure, No. 32 N. Fifth st. “ 

Harker & Suivers, No. 45 Arch st. * 

Henry Warrinoton, Westfield, N. J. 

Joseru B. Coover, Newton, N. J. 


Mount Pleasant Boarding School. 
Doctor Daniel Williams and wife having 
thought it right for them to give up to take 
charge of this institution as superintendents, 
at the opening of the school, and having had 
the satisfaction of seeing the concern sur- 
mount some of the difficulties incident to new 


and when, as in the present instance, the cause | the reputed administration paper at Washing- engagements of the kind, and to know that 
which he undertakes is unquestionably good, | ton, the question in regard to the admission of 
great, and glorious; when the zeal is tem- | Texas into the Union, may be considered, at 


pered with knowledge, and when fervent love 
throws its lustre over the other Christian vir- 
tues; we need not be backward in acknow- 
ledging that we discover the noblest of char- 
acters, the sincere and intrepid Christian. 
“It may be improper, however, to turn 
away from this subject without reminding the 
reader (if indeed by this time he want the 
monition) that in contemplating the virtues, 
especially the Christian virtues of excellent 
men, we must be careful to ascribe all merit 
to the Light and Grace of God, freely be- 
stowed, and implicitly obeyed. We are in- 


deed commanded to let our light shine, but it | 


is to shine to the glory of the Heavenly Fa- 


least for the present, as being put to rest :— 


“We understand that the Texian minister, on the 
occasion of changing the ratifications of the boundary 
convention lately published, delivered to the acting 
secretary of state a note, in which, after stating in 
friendly terms that although, since the note of Mr. 
Forayth declining the proposition submitted by Texas 
for her admission into the Union, the question of an- 
nexation had been considered by the United States go- 

| vernment as finally disposed of, yet, inasmuch as the 

impression appeared still to remain upon the public 
mind in both countries that the proposition was still 
pending, he had been instructed by his government to 
communicate to that of the United States its formal 
and absolute withdrawal of that proposition.” 


A female teacher is wanted for a school for 


ther. This was conspicuously our Apostle’s coloured girls in the house on Wager street, 
care ; and the epistles are fraught with testi- belonging to the Philadelphia Association of 


monials of it.” J. G. Bevan. 


Friends for the instruction of poor children. 
Application may be made to Samvet Mason, 


AS AE DOOR STEEKS, ANITHER CLOSES, | Jr., No 68, North Seventh street; Marma- 


OR THE OLD PROVERB REVERSED. 
From Poems, by Alexander Rodger. 

Methinks some auld Scotch proverb says, 

“ As ae door steeks anither opens ;” 
Though this may sometimes be the case, 

Its sad reverse much oftener happens. 
Let’s therefore try the thing anew, 

(Though it should be as old as Moses), 
And prove this axiom just and true, 

“ As ae door steeks anither closes.” 


The man whose trade moves to his mind, 
Is always sure of friends to help him, 
And ne’er is at a loss to find 
An open door—a hearty welcome ; 
But he, whose fortune’s on the wane, 
Who tries—and tries—and tries, but loses, 
Soon finds just reason to complain, 
“ As ae door steeks anither closes.” 


The haughty minister of state, 

Who proudly basks in royal sunshine, 
While numbers daily on him wait, 

To catch a glimpse of borrowed moonshine ; 
Poor man! for all his pomp and power, 

He sleeps not on a bed of roses, 
For should his lord but shut the door, 

Then every door against him closes. 


The artizan whose dauntless mind 
Revolts against his proud oppressor, 

Turned off—can no employment find, 
For being such a bold transgressor ; 


i 


|puKE C. Corr, No. 210, Race street; or B. 
H. Warper, No. 179, Vine street. 

A stated meeting of the Concord Auxiliary 
Bible Association of Friends, will be held at 
Friends’ meeting house Middletown, on second 

|day, the 12th instant, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Jessz J. Maris, Sec’y. 
| 11th mo. 3d, 1838. 





Haddonfield Boarding School for Girls. 
Haddonfield Boarding School for Girls, has 


been in operation about six months, and will 
be continued through the winter, under the 
| care of 

AMY EASTLACK AND SISTER. 


The course of instruction will embrace the 
| following branches, viz. Orthography, Read- 
ing, Writing, Grammar, Composition, His- 
tory, Botany, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
| Geography, Elements of Astronomy, of Na- 
| tural Philosophy and Chemistry. 

School books and stationary will be fur- 
nished at moderate prices. 


Terms, $30 per quarter of 12 weeks, pay- 
able in advance ; washing included. No de- 





its prospects are now more cheering; pro- 
pose retiring at the close of the present ses- 
sion, which will take place in third month 
next. We give this brief notice of the cir- 
cumstance, in the hope that some qualified 
Friends will feel so much interest in the wel- 
fare of this institution as to offer to fill the 
station. 

Application may be made to George W. 
Taylor, Philadelphia, or Henry Crew, Rich- 
mond, Ohio. 


Agent Appointed. 
Lambert Moore, P. M., New Garden, 
North Carolina. 








Diep, on the 29th of fifth month last, in the (3d year 
of her age, Sipitia, wife of Stephen Todd, a member 
of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio. For many 
years she had been subject to frequent and severe at- 
tacks of usthma. These through the Divine blessing 
proved a means of reminding her that here she had no 
continuing city; and excited in her mind a concern to 
seek one to come, “ whose builder and maker is God.” 
Endeared to an extensive circle of relatives and friends 
—whilst they lament their loss, they have the com- 
fortable belief that it is her eternal gain. 
on seventh day morning, the 27th ult., Racwes. 
C. Marsuatt, daughter of the late Benjamin Marshall. 
recently, after a lingering illness of several 
months, Tuomas Biac, of Reading, England, in the 
74th year of his age. He was married to Susanna 
Horne, a Friend, well known and much beloved by 
many here, soon after her return from paying an ac- 
ceptable visit in gospel love to the churches in this 
land. This ovr esteemed friend adhered with firmness 
to the doctrines of the gospel, as they have ever been 
upheld by our religious Society ; he was faithful in the 
maintainance of its peculiar testimonies and discipline ; 
and filled with propriety and usefulness the important 
and responsible station of an elder in the chureh. In 
his intercourse among his fellow men, he was much 
respected and beloved, evincing, as occasions occurred, 
sound discriminating judgment and unbending in- 
tegrity, his mind being fraught with love and benevo- 
lent feeling towards all, especially the oppressed and 
suffering portion of the human family. Under much 
bodily weakness and suffering his mind was peaceful, 
and as the solemn period of dissolution drew near, he 
gave evidence to those around him, that the blessing 
of the man who “ walked not in the counsel of the un- 
godly” rested upon him, and he was enabled to lay 
hold of the hope and gracious promises set before those 
who believe in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
in the power of redeeming love. 
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